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SUN-GLEAMS. 


As silent as the sun-gleam in the forest, 
As quiet as the shadows on the hill, 

Is the shining of the Spirit in our dimness, 
Is the falling of its calm upon the will. 


And subtler than the sun-lift in the leaf-bud, 
That thrills through all the forest, making 
May, 
And stronger than the strength that plants the 
mountains, 
Is that shining in the heart-lands, bringing 
day. 
—W. C. Gannett, in Jabberwock. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“THE THINGS THAT ARE SEEN ARE 
TEMPORAL.” 
Tue great religious philosopher, Paul, says: “ For our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ; while we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen; for the things 


which are seen are temporal, but things which are 
not seen are eternal.” 

Weare living in two worlds, the visible and the 
invisible, and the relative importance of these to us 


is measured by our own conditions. The first im- 
pressions of the child are mainly on the physical 
plane,and of ontward things. There are conditions 
of humanity all through life in which the im- 
pressions are so much on this outer plane that there 
is but little consciousness of the inward or spiritual 
plane. Generally, very early in life we begin to real- 
ize that there is something more than the material or 
outward plane. It is the duty of parents to cultivate 
the spiritual nature of the child from infancy, and we 
will be surprised to find how susceptible they are to 
this teaching. 

The pure mind of the child is very near to God 
and he readily learns “that the invisible things of 
God, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made.” 

The lessons of Jesus and the Apostles and all 
spiritual teachers before and since are mainly illus- 
trated by symbols and parables drawn from nature 
and life. We may all “look through nature up to 
nature’s God,” and see in suns and stars, rocks and 
streams, in budding flowers and twittering birds, in 
all nature everywhere, the presence and power of the 
Infinite, and reading these lessons we shall walk con- 
tinually with God within and around us. 

Geikie, in bis Holy Land and the Bible, says: “The 
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Bible is not the satiate of cloistered sinha but 
breathes in every page a joyous or meditative inter- 
course with nature and mankind. The fields, the hills, 
the highways, the valleys, the varying details of coun- 
try scenes and occupations, are interspersed among 
pictures of life from the crowded haunts of men. The 
sower and the seed; the birds of the air, the foxes, 
the hen and its brood ; the lilies and roses; the voice 
of the turtle; the fragrance of the orchard, the blos- 
som of the almond or vine ; the swift deer, the strong 
eagle, the twittering sparrow, the lonely pelican ; the 
work returning with spring, planting, pruning, and 
harvesting ; the hiring of laborers ; the toil of the fish- 
erman; the playing of children ; the sound of the mill ; 
the Lord and his servants ; the merchantman ; and a 
thousand other notices of life and nature, utilized to 
teach the highest lessons, give the sacred writings a 
perennial freshness and universal interest.” 

The growth of religion is dependent upon our 
ability to discover and illustrate spiritual truths,—to 
exemplify them in our lives, and give the evidence 
that we have been with Jesus, and that the same 
spirit which unfolded to him the grand truths that 
are Jeft on record as being illustrated by his life and 
works and words, has been with us. Having access 
to the same divine fountain we are enabled in our 
measure to show the invisible things of God in our 
daily lives to those around us, so that we may, as Je- 
sus did, “ go about doing good to the bodies and souls 
of our fellow-men.” 

There is a disposition in the human mind to mag- 
nify the work of others, especially those who have 
passed away, and to consider our own opportunities 
and work as much inferior. This is not right. We 
injure ourselves and our influence by undervaluing 
our work. We should do that which is clearly shown 
to be right, and leave the appreciation of our work 
to others. 

Silence is the doorway by which we enter into the 
spiritual world which lies all around us, and “ our 
light afflictions ” are often the means of opening that 
door. My dear friend, Lucretia Mott, said it was 
one of the great triumphs of her life to be able, at al- 
most any time, to turn inward and realize a precious 
covering of silence in which she could hear the voice 
of her Heavenly Father. This is a blessed attain- 
ment, and one which we should all strive after, and 
I believe it is within the reach of each one. So that 
we may know both worlds in which we are living, 
and distinguish the one from the other, and be able 
to do our own work in each, which is the highest and 
most desirable attainment. Then shall we realize 
that all of our nature, as we now exist, shall not die, 
| for only that which is appointed to die can die. 
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We are all to experience the change called death 
when these outer forms shall no longer be animated, 
and shall be laid aside. Then shall the “ spiritual 
body ” within us rise up out of the physical and en- 
ter more consciously into the inner and higher life. 
And we shall realize “ that death is swallowed up in 
victory,” and can exclaim, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” “Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 

“ Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


“ We see but dimly through the mists and vapors, 
Amid these earthly damps: 

What seems to us but dim, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


“There is no death! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Death.” 
Henry T. CHILD. 


Extracted for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia. 

1688. A paper being here presented by some 
German Friends, concerning the lawfulness and un- 
lawfulness of buying and keeping negroes, it was 
adjudged not to be so proper for this meeting to give 
a positive judgment in the case, it having so general 
a relation to many other parts; and therefore at 
present they forbear it. 

1696. It isthe advice of this meeting that Friends 
be careful not to encourage the bringing in of any 
more negroes; and that such as have negroes be 
careful of them, bring them to meetings, or have 
meetings with them in their families, and restrain 
them from loose and lewd living as much as in them 
lies, and from rambling abroad on First-days or other 
times. 

1711. From the Quarterly Meeting of Chester 
they declare their dissatisfaction with Friends buy- 
ing and encouraging the bringing in of negroes, and 
desire the care of this meeting concerning it. : 
And after a due consideration of the matter, the 
meeting considering that Friends in many other 
places are concerned in it as much as we are, advises 
that Friends may be careful not to encour- 
age the bringing in of any more, and that all mer- 
chants and factors write to their correspondents to 
discourage them from sending any more. 

1712. Extract from the Epistle to the Yearly 
Meeting at London: “ And it being last Yearly Meet- 
ing again moved, and Friends being more concerned 
with negroes in divers other provinces and places 
‘hen in these, we thought it rather too weighty to 


come to a full conclusion therein: this meeting 
therefore desires your assistance by way of counsel 
and advice therein, and that you would be pleased 
to take the matter into your weighty consideration 
(after having advised with Friends of the other 
American provinces), and give us your sense and ad- 
vice therein.” 

1714. Extract from the Epistle to the Yearly 
Meeting at London: “ We also kindly received your 
advice about negro slaves, and are one with you, that 
the multiplying of them may be of dangerous con- 
sequences and therefore a law was made in Pennsy]- 
vania laying a duty of twenty pounds upon every 
one imported there, which law the Queen was pleased 
to disannul. 

1715. If any Friends are concerned in the im- 
portation of negroes, let them be dealt with, and ad- 
vised to avoid that practice, according to the sense 
of former meetings in that behalf, and that all 
Friends who have or keep negroes, do use, and treat 
them with humanity and a Christian spirit, and that 
all do forbear judging or reflecting on one another, 
either in public or private, concerning the detaining 
or keeping them servants, 

1716. As .to the proposal from Chester Meeting 
about negroes, there being no more in it than was pro- 
posed to the last Yearly Meeting, the meeting cannot 
see any better conclusion than what was the judg- 
ment of the last meeting, and therefore do confirm 
the same. And yet in condescention to such Friends 
as are straitened in their minds against the holding 
them, it is desired that Friends generally do as much 
as may be avoid buying such negroes as shall here- 
after be brought in, rather than offend any Friends 
who are against it. Yet this is only caution and not 
censure. 

1719. Advised that none among us be concerned 
in the fetching or importing negro slaves from their 
own country or elsewhere. 

1730. Friends of this meeting resuming the con- 
sideration of the proposition of Chester Meeting re- 
lating to the purchasing of such negroes as may here- 
after be imported, and having reviewed and consid- 
ered the former minutes relating thereto,and having 
maturely deliberated thereon, are now of the opinion 
that Friends ought to be very cautious of making 
any sucb purchases for the future, it being disagree- 
able to the sense of this meeting. And this meeting 
recommends it to the care of the several monthly 
meetings to see that such who may be, or are likely 
to be found in that practice may be admonished and 
cautioned how they offend herein. 

1735. This meeting agreeable to former advices, 
thinks proper to repeat the caution to Friends against 
encouraging the importation of negroes by buying 
them after imported. 


OBEDIENCE is the crowning grace, as it is that 
principle to which Polity owes its stability, Life its 
happiness, Faith its acceptance, Creation its continu- 
ance. Exactly in proportion to the majesty of 
things in the scale of being is the completeness of 
their obedience to the laws that are set over them.— 
Ruskin. 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 26. 
SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1890. 
THE GREAT SUPPER. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—And they all with one consent began to 
make excuse.—Luke 14: 18. 


Read Luke 14 : 15-24. 
Jesus has accepted the invitation of a Pharisee to eat 
with him on the Sabbath day. We see by this and 
other occasions that he was eminently social, ming- 
ling freely with the best of the people at their enter- 
tainments, and taking a share in their feasts and fes- 
tivals of whatever kind. 

On the occasion of our lesson, the object of the 
host is not so much to entertain Jesus as to watch for 
an opportunity to find fault with him. He had been 
discoursing with the company about making feasts, 
and giving sound and wholesome advice to such as 
were invited guests on these occasions. He had 
shown that a proper estimate of himself would lead 
the guest who accepted the invitation to take a seat 
that was not conspicuous, and leave the higher 
places for the master of the house to assign. He had 
pointed out the true idea of making a feast, and 
shown that it is not to invite those who can recom- 
pense, or return the favor; but the better way is to 
invite the poor, the afllicted, those who have no 
means to enable them to give entertainments, and it 
is to illustrate this thought that the parable of our 
Jesson was given forth. 

A certain king made a great supper, etc. This was 
the usage then as it is now. People occupying ex- 
alted positions take great delight in sending out their 
cards of invitation to all the notable people in their 
vicinity, and great and costly entertainments were 
made for their enjoyment. 

Come, for all things are now ready. This second in- 
vitation was necessary on account of the usage of the 
times, and the uncertainty as to when the feast 
would be served. 

Began to make excuses. This seems to usa very un- 
usual occurrence. We seldom hear of any declining 
to take part in a great feast who have not very urgent 
reasons that cannot be set aside, but it may be that 
the customs of the day allowed of such excuses. 

Ihave bought a field. The buying and selling of 
property in the earlier times were attended with 
more difficulty than it is now, and consumed more 
time. It was the same in the purchase of stock and 
other articles needed in the transactions of every-day 
life. 

I have married a wife, etc. A marriage was always 
attended with much festive enjoyment, which was 
kept up for many days if the parties were rich and 
influential. 

The master of the house was wroth. He was offended 
that so many whom he had intended to honor showed 
no inclination to accept his offer. 

Go out quickly into the streets and lanes, etc. The 
feast had been prepared, but they for whom it was 
made had let other things interpose, so the broad in- 
vitation was given that all who were willing to come 
might have the opportunity. In this Jesus plainly 
pointed out the condition of the Jewish people, to 
whom he had been sent. They were, in their own 
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estimation, the chosen nation, whom the Divine Be- 
ing claimed for his own, and he foreshadowed their 
rejection of him, and the calling in of the hea. 
then peoples comparable to those living in the lanes 
and by-ways,—the poor, the lowly-born, and the com- 
mon people, who were despised by their more fortu- 
nate brethren. 





It is truly wonderful how almost every phase of 
the life of the days in which Jesus lived was seized 
upon by him to point a lesson so plain, so clear, that 
the simplest mind could comprehend him. There was 
sown the seeds of his sublime gospel that has never 
since been surpassed, or even equaled, the fruits of 
which grow steadily towards perfection. Little by 
little those grave, simple truths are permeating the 
world. 

Human nature was then as it is now, and the 
story of the marriage feast is illustrative to us to-day 
of the frequent neglect of the higher needs of the 
spirit, claiming that the material needs of the body 
require the time and strength. Happy is it for those 
whose simple wants can be supplied, leaving time for 
the cultivation of the mind and the nurture of the 
spirit as the more enduring riches. 

How often is it seen that those who are bidden to 
feasts of learning, and to the enjoyment of that which 
is for the spirit’s good, refuse to accept them, leaving 
their places to be filled by others not of their rank. It 
is perhaps God’s way of equalizing the good gifts of life, 
yet there is always a sense of sadness when those 
who, by inheritance, are the rightful heirs to wealth, 
intelligence, high morality or spiritual attainments, 
neglect to accept them, and become as it were aliens, 
leaving, by their own neglect, their portion to strang- 
ers. Let this be our lesson, to keep forever on the 
watch, lest by our refusing the good, by not being 
ready to receive it, the master will pass us by, and 
when we would attend, we cannot enter, for the door 
is closed upon us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

There is no parallel to the parable that forms the 
subject of this lesson. Matt. 22: 1-14 bears some re- 
semblance, but is quite distinct from it. The Phari- 
see at whose house a feast had been made, to which 
Jesus with others had been invited, was probably a 
member of the Sanhedrim. From what is said it is 
more than likely that there were those among the 
guests hostile to Jesus and seeking an opportunity to 
take exception to what he might do or say. His 
popularity had so increased that crowds followed 
him wherever he went, and it was quite natural that 
the chief men in the Jewish church would want to 
know through personal intercourse something of the 
Teacher who was having so great an influence upon 
the people. 

We must consider the preceding verses if we 
would understand the full force of this parable. As 
they gathered at the table, Jesus had observed how 
anxious the guests were to get the most honora- 
ble places, and he took occasion to reprove the spirit 
so manifested, advising that when such invitations 
were accepted they should take the lower seats, leay- 
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ing it for the Master of the feast to choose whom he 
will honor. He then speaks to the Pharisee at whose 
table they were guests, advising him on such occa- 
sions to invite the poor and the afflicted who have it 
not in their power to make a return, and he would 
have his recompense in the future reward of the 
righteous. This led one of the guests to exclaim: 
“ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God.” In this, doubtless, he wished to direct at- 
tention to the blessedness that would be the portion 
of the privileged classes of his own nation, who in 
the reign of the expected Messiah would be exalted 
to places of honor and distinction. It was as a re- 
proof to this pharisaical idea of the Messiah that the 
Parable of the Great Supper was uttered. 

Travelers in far Eastern lands tells us that if we 
would understand the arrangements for an Oriental 
feast such as the “ Great Supper” of our lesson, we 
must divest our minds altogether of the customs and 
usages common to such occasions in our own land. 

A feast with them is a public affair and is seldom 
given except on some great event. Some days in ad- 
vance the servants are sent out to invite the guests, 
and such preparations as are necessary beforehand, are 
made; but the calf or bullock which forms the main 
feature of the entertainment is not killed until the day 
upon which the feast is held. As all the meat must be 
eaten, it not being the custom to keep any over for 
another day, it is very important that all the guests 
accept the invitation. 

A second summons is given when all things are in 
readiness, to refuse which is considered an insult, 
and among some tribes is equivalent to a declaration 
of war. It was formerly customary for a wealthy 
man, in making a feast, to supply each guest with a 
cloak as he passed the threshold. It is now seldom 
done. At such a supper as is here described nothing 
could be more dishonoring than that the seats should 
not be filled, hence the earnestness with which the 
servants are sent forth to bring in from the poor and 
the sorrowing and the afflicted guests that would be 
glad to partake of the supper. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN ATLANTIC VOYAGE. 

CHESTER, ENGLAND, Sixth Mo. 9, 1890. 
You are going abroad! Every one does it now, and 
it is not the undertaking it once was; but all day up 
to the hour of starting there is a little sinking feeling 
with you, for it is your first crossing of the ocean, and 
the distance from home seems greater the longer you 
have to think of it. As you approach the steamer 
you grow a trifle feverish and nervous, but within 
five minutes after you go abourd, when you have 
investigated the resources of your stateroom, and 
located your chair, and looked at the people swarm- 
ing about you, you have a foretaste of that informal- 
ity of steamer life which makes its charm, and you 
begin to feel at home. 

The whistle blows, and the bell rings; you sym- 
pathize with the nervous women-folk of the man 
who insists upon staying aboard to the last minute, to 
the manifest discomfort even of the friends to whom 
be is saying God-speed, and though there are none of 





your own at hand to make you realize afresh what 
you are leaving when you put the Atlantic between 
yourself and home, a sympathetic mist creeps into 
your eyes, and an ache into your throat as you watch 
tearful leave-takings all around you. Then the man 
with the gong “shoos” off the most obstinate lin- 
gerer, and you feel as if you had at last the decks 
cleared, if not for action then for inaction. On the 
dock a sea of upturned faces, all expressive of good- 
will in some form or other, a foam of waving hands 
and handkerchiefs, and as you move off you realize 
that there isa great deal of friendliness in the world, 
and it goes far to console you. You do not think 
of possible danger,—that is for those who are left 
at home, and whose anxious thoughts follow you, 
and for their comfort you feel like sending them 
H. H.’s beautiful sonnet : 
“The hour has come. Strong hands the anchor raise ; 
Friends stand and weep along the fading shore, 
In sudden fear lest we return no more, 
In sudden fancy that he safer stays 
Who stays behind ; that some new danger lays 
New snare in each fresh path untrod before. 
Ah, foolish heart! in fate’s mysterious lore 
Is written no such choice of plan and days; 
Each hour has its own peril and escape ; 
In most familiar thing’s familiar shape 

New danger comes without or sight or sound ; 

No sea more foreign rolls than breaks each morn 
Across our threshold when the day is born ; 

We sail at sunrise daily ‘ outward bound.’ ”’ 

When you pass the Bedloe Island Goddess, a party 
of youths who are evidently assigned comic parts in 
the cast of the voyage, drink to her health and bid 
her “ Good-bye, dear girl!” Then you reach Sandy 
Hook, and after that the ocean has you at its mercy. 
Now the pilot goes, getting off into the little rowboat 
that awaits him, lifting his hat in response to the 
good-byes from the decks, and you feel as you do when 
the doctor has made his last visit and left you with 
a convalescent on your hands. But the next day 
comes and passes, and there is no cause for ap- 
prehension. Children race up and down the decks, 
grown people read and doze and exchange remarks 
about the more active passengers who run the gaunt- 
let of the two rows of steamer chairs, and every one 
rises to the bait offered by a hoisting of sail or a 
line of smoke on the horizon. After two or three 
days 

“delicious monotony 
Of sky and stars and sea”’ 

comes a head-wind and fog and cold, and a pitching 
movement of your big ark that pipes all hands below 
as surely as ever did boatswain’s whistle. Icebergs 
and an infinity, it seems, of whales, spouting and 
showing their broad backs very close to the ship, 
mark this passage of the City of Rome through the 
foggy Banks. Then you and your head-wind are 
close companions for two days longer, until green, 
and brown, and yellow shades predominate in the 
complexions of the passengers, and every one longs 

for terra firma, if only a rock. 
And finally your rock comes! Only the evening 
before, the usual amateur concert has been given in 
the ladies’ cabin, and the audience has rather prema- 
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turely expressed its thankfulness for its preservation 
and safe arrival over sea by contributing liberally to 
various Sailors’ orphanages, etc., for to-morrow 
morning at 4 or thereabout you are to sight Fastnet 
Rock, which is the outpost of Queenstown. After a 
game of whist, in which, strangely, you cannot take an 
interest, and from which you go to bed in a fit of un- 
accountable depression, you wake very early in the 
morning and imagine from the slow- plodding motion 
of the boat that you must be nearing port. So you dress 
and go on deck, to find yourself almost the only per 
son there. The fog is the densest you have ever” 
seen, and the horn is blowing continually. But you 
have grown used to the fog and you sit down in the 
chilly air to add a few lines to the letter that is to go 
ashore at Queenstown, and leave it open “ to add 
later news” if there is any. And presently your 
news comes in the shape of a scraping and a bump 
that makes the boat quiver from stem to stern. Then 
a group of sailors comes running past you, one crying 
out in a muffled voice “ God’s curse on it!” while an- 
other exclaims, “ Get the boats ready!” Then you 
understand slowly and by degrees that the ship has 
had a collision. As the men notice you, one says re- 
assuringly, as they pass, “ Don’t be afraid, lady, it’s 
all right!” and the kindly, protecting tone does 
something toward quieting your fears, though you 
know the words to be untrue. You go forward and 


stand for five minutes in a nervous chill, the only wo- 
man in a small group of men, who are making such 
consoling speeches as “ Nice sea to put the boats in 
here!” and “ Can’t carry off all the passengers in 


these boats!” You see the rock, huge and full of 
jagged points, dark red and brown against the fog, 
with a dim-looking object on the top peak that must 
be the light-house. Then a gun fires,—you see a 
flash, but cannot distinguish if it is the light-house 
light or the flash of the gun. You have read of the 
“ hungry sea” and “rocky coast ” in novels, and have 
skimmed such descriptions with slight interest; you 
will never read one again without living over this sol- 
itary experience in which you have had your “ vision 
of sudden death.” The gun fires again, but by this 
time the reversing of the engines has had its effect 
and the City of Rome has backed off into the fog and 
the Rock has disappeared. It does not take long for 
news of the disaster to reach the sleepers below. 
Some imprudent sensationalist has rushed among the 
staterooms with the announcement that “ we are all 
going to the bottom,—get your jewelry and valua- 
bles!” The connection between the two sentences 
is occult to all, perhaps, but the speaker,—you fail to 
see any. You go down to notify your friends to get 
ready for whatever may happen, but in your hatred 
of scenes you rather overdo the matter, and they say 
afterward that the blandness of your manner was 
somewhat comical,—you almost smiled. In less than 
no time the decks are full of people,—all quiet and 
serious, no hysterics, no rushing about,—everyone 
with apparent confidence in the ability of the captain 
and crew to get out of the difficulty somehow. The 
men go about talking together, pooling their ignor- 
ance and coming to the women to announce the re- 
sult. Even the children show no signs of panic. The 


—e 
crew are in their places, and everyone has a reassur- 
ing fib for your comfort. Gradually as the boat keeps 
going slowly onward, and the sea continues compar- 
atively smooth, you regain a little confidence, though 
your nerves are sadly shaken, and the sight of sailors 
cutting instead of untying the ropes that hold the 
boats is anything but promising. The report runs 
that there is no damage done, the boat only grazed 
the rock ; and everyone sits down to breakfast which 
is ready at the usual time, in simple good-faith, even 
with jests, though many voices are shaky. 

You think you must get off at Queenstown, but 
when the harbor is reached at noon, and you see the 
tender rising and falling with the waves like a cork, 
and the transferred passengers poised in mid-air, on 
the gang-plank, before being unceremoniously pulled 
and hauled aboard of the small boat, you are glad 
that you were shamed into sticking by theship. The 
day turns out sunny and clear, the sea is beautifully 
blue and smooth, the pilot who has come aboard is 
on the bridge, and the night opens with stars. You 
have dreaded to go to bed, but it has to be done,—and 
you sleep like a top! Such is the inconsistency of 
nerves! The next thing you know you are riding 
into the Mersey, flags flying, and all in high spirits, 
a reaction from the past twenty-four hours’ strain. 
And as the tender leaves the ship, and the passen- 
gers raise three cheers for the steamer, and three 
more for the captain, one would never guess that the 
stem of the City of Rome was broken and the fore- 
peak full of water, and that it was only the slow pro- 
gress of the steamer and the smoothness of the sea 
which had kept you from destruction on Fastnet 
Rock. The promptness of the captain and crew to 
reverse the engines, and the manner of construction 
of the steamer, which has double bows, so to speak, 
were two other things in your favor. In fact, you 
have had a narrow escape, but since it is over with, 
and no great harm done, you rather plume yourself 
on having had an adventure. 

The custom-house experience is amusing, as a nov- 
elty, but you are glad enough to have it over, and 
wonder if you look like a person who would carry 
liquor and cigars. Your American reprint of “ Ro- 
mola” which you have innocently tucked under your 
arm, with perhaps a mark at the page where you left 
off reading, goes through unnoticed. 

In the excitement of landing and bidding good- 
bye to steamer-acquaintances, and the arrangement 
of plans for travel, Liverpool itself is apt to get 
but scant attention from travelers, though it is a very 
different city in appearance from American towns. 
The solidity of the buildings is one of the first things 
to strike you. In the station itself, a deaf and dumb 
man could find out all about his trains without a 
moment’s trouble, provided he could read, for the 
walls are literally plastered with printed instructions. 
The rows of funny little brown and white cars stand 
backed up against the metal bumpers, the doors 
standing open, when the time comes, on a level with 
the platforms, so that you have no steps to climb as 
in the States. You decide to test the statement that 
third-class cars are good enough for anybody, and 
’ buy third-class tickets to London, with stop-overs, 
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and in a few minutes you have settled into your cor- 
ner of the green cloth seat, your companions have 
taken their corners, the luggage is disposed upon the 
racks overhead, one or two other people have en- 
tered, the tickets are examined and punched, so that 
you are reassured before starting that you are in the 
right train, the doorsfat each end of your compart- 
ment are closed, and you are off for Chester. 

The ceilings of these baby cars are very low, and 
your knees and those of your vis-a-vis are uncomfort- 
ably close together. If a party is so fortunate as to 
have a compartment to itself, there is more privacy 
than with the American system of seating, but in 
case other people get in with you there is much less, 
owing to the close quarters. With a crying baby, for 
instance, in your compartment, there is no help but 
to stop your ears or change your carriage, if possible. 
The names of stations are not called, but are printed 
in large letters in various places, as on the elevated 
road stations in New York, and you must keepa 
sharp lookout for your station if you do not wish to 
be carried through. Halfj to three-quarters of an 
hour brings you to Chester, and you see with a thrill 
cf pleased recognition a ’bus labeled “ Blossom’s,” 
—for have you not heard that Blossom’s is the 
quaintest of English inns, and had you not already 
made up your mind to lay siege to that hostelry, if 
neccessary, to secure accomodation? Extreme 
measures prove unnecessary, however, for Blossom’s 
has not the attraction offered to most travelers by a 
“lift,” and unless one has a room on the first floor 
(as the second floor is here called), one’s tired body 
may rue the choice of a place where stairs must be 
climbed. A glance at the streets of Chester with 
their queer, old, toppling?house-fronts makes one 
feel as if moving among a lot of stage-scenery, with 
only the fronts of houses and nothing behind them, 
and Blossom’s looks like the rest ; but you have not 
made an extended investigation before you become 
convinced that the house has miles of winding up- 
and-down-hill corridors, where the planks rise under 
your feet, and myriads of rooms wherein to stow 
away an array of tourists. A placard in the hall re- 
quests you to apply to the “ head boots” for certain 
things, and a little landlady offers you the register ; 
and when you have had your supper of English chops 
and salad and atart in what ought to be the front 
parlor, and find, on going to your room, that your 
bed has a canopy and valances, you are sure that 
you have come to the right place. The other hotels 
may be finer and more expensive, which is a great 
recommendation to your countrymen, but tbis cor- 
responds with the general atmosphere of Chester 
and you are satisfied. Not even a lugubrious picture 
of the opening of the sixth seal, which hangs in your 
room, can destroy your content or disturb your first 
night’s sleep on British soil. 

Mary W. PLumMer. 


Ir is a joy to think the best we can of human 
kind.— Wordsworth. 


An effort made for the happiness of others lifts 
us above ourselves.—L. M. Child. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES OF A TRIP TO ALASKA. 


VicroriA, British Columbia, was our starting-place 
for the Alaskan trip to Sitka and the glaciers, via the 
inland route. Going aboard at the outer wharf at 
eight o’clock, p. m., on the 2d of Sixth month, (or, in 
the language of the Canadian Pacific Railway, at 20 
o’clock), we were ready for the early start at six 
o’clock next morning. The mention of outer wharf 
is made from the fact of the location of its harbor be- 
ing difficult of entrance by the Puget Sound line of 
steamers, and never attempted by full-fledged ocean 
vessels. The Queen is the largest and one of the fast- 
est of the company’s fleet, and longer by a hundred 
feet than any vessel ever sent into the waters of the 
Alaskan seas, with 3,000 tons capacity, accommoda- 
tion for 250 first-class passengers, and seating capac- 
ity in dining-saloon for 120; it carries 500 tons of 
coal for the trip, and is lighted by the Edison elec- 
tric light. Philadelphia friends will be interested to 
know she was built at the ship-yards of Wm. Cramp 
& Sons, in 1882. 

Bright and early we started. When well under 
way, we exchanged salutes with the south-bound 
San Francisco steamship, Walla Walla. A few hours 
found us in our first narrow passage, Active Straits, 
which fora time was quite exciting; but the sentiment 
was lost, when by reference to the map, we found 
it was the route taken by all the largest ves- 
sels, including those of the Vancouver line to 
China. A light to the west marked the entrance to 
the wharves of the Wellington Coal Company, from 
whose mines the best grade of fuel on this coast is 
obtained. Our first evening was spent in watching 
the channel of Seymour Straits, a point passable only 
at flood and ebb:tide, the tide meeting from north 
and south, the former coming through Queen Char- 
lotte Sound, the latter, the Straits of San Juan de 
Fuca. The Gulf of Georgia is a beautiful sheet of 
water, reminding us in expanse of our own Chesa- 
peake Bay. But the shores differ, for here mountain 
peak after mountain peak looms up along its banks. 
Passing Queen Charlotte Sound one has an unob- 
structed view towards China. Our captain chose a 
time (two o’clock, a. m.) when we were tucked away 
in comfortable berths, for crossing, and thus some 
were saved the discomfort of an hour or two of sick- 
ness. 

The second day out was a typical day in this lo- 
cality,—an uncertainty between a drizzle and a fog. 
The scenery was fine, but tantalizingly obscured in 
many instances. From our favorite seats at the stern 
of the boat, out of the wind, we would ever and anon 
catch sight of scenery that soon exhausted all our 
adjectives. After dinner we met for the first time 
our captain, James Carroll, who is, from his long ex- 
perience and great caution, considered to be one of 
the very best captains in the Alaskan waters. He 
pointed out to us the first mountains of Alaska in the 
distance. At this locality Fort Simpson, (British), and 
Fort Tongas, (American), are on either side of the en- 
trance to the Portland Canal, the southern boundary 
of the Rnssian purchase. 

Our. first stop was Fort Wrangel, on the morning 
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of the 5th, 48 hours after leaving Victoria. The 
greatest attractions there were the totem-poles, giv- 
ing us a sample of the native carving. They are 
pieces of timber, in many instances as many as 
twenty feet high, on which are carved chains of faces 
and forms. Others are surmounted by grotesque fig- 
ures of animals, all, of course, done in a very crude 
manner. The poles tower above the homes of their 
owners, and are said to mean,—well, so many expla- 
nations were given that one is more in the dark after 
hearing several, than if left to form a conclusion of 
one’s own from observation. After a two hours’ stop 
at Fort Wrangel our ship was again turned towards 
the “ Land of the Midnight Sun.” The weather be- 
ing cloudy and unfavorable for sight-seeing, our cap- 
tain changed our course from the inland channel to 
a direct route to Sitka, the last eighty miles of which 
were on the open waters of the Pacific Ocean. What 
a hue and cry went up from many who had come, 
having been assured, before starting, of exemption 
from sea travel! We steamed into Sitka Bay safely, 
and, the night being calm, without discomfort to us, 
who so much dreaded the “ going to sea.” Among 
the eighty-five passengers on board were the Bishop 
of Alaska and two priests of the Greco-Russian 
church, the parish at Sitka being one of the three in 
the United States territory. 

We spent most of the day of the 6th on shore. 
We visited many of the stores where canoes of 
different kinds were for sale, saw also a long line of 
Indian women with their hand-work, for which they 
have learned to ask extravagant prices. We went 
through the Indian settlement, which was filthy and 
betokened much poverty; were also in a very 
pleasant home of one of the Government officials of 
the place, which was very attractive ; also visited the 
Mission School for Indian children, taught by a 
pleasant corps of teachers, several of whom are from 
Pennsylvania. This school has a museum attached 
which contains many articles that are both curious 
and interesting. We then strolled along the path 
which leads back of the town to Indian River, a 
narrow stream of rapidly moving water, giving us an 
excellent opportunity for lunch at about six o’clock, 

. i. 

The tide having released us from ‘our: narrow 
quarters among the numerous rocks of the Bay, we 
started off for Glacier Bay, the home of the Muir 
Glacier. We were again on the Pacific for six hours, 
but being blessed with fine weather, the bold peaks 
of the coast stood out clearly to view. The colorings 
of lavas, minerals, and snow on the Edgecomb (an 
extinct volcano for the past eight years), followed by 
a clear and gorgeous sunset at eleven o’clock, p. m., 
by home time, and the snowy peaks Mts. Fairweather 
and Crillon, colored by the rays of the sun dong after 
its disappearance, recompensed all for the-discomfort 
of mind caused by the prospect of the open sea. We 
were awakened on the morning of the seventh by 
the grating of ice against the ship, in Glacier Bay. 
Fully six hours were spent in going a few miles, 
pushing and crowding along through the bergs, to 
cast anchor near the east shore before the icy walls of 
the Muir glacier, the largest accessible glacier in the 





world. We went ashore in the impromptu ferry- 
boats, and after a climb of more than a mile, stood 
overlooking the broken mass of the icy stream. The 
greatest attraction here is the knowledge of the fast 
motion of this glacier. It has a deep water frontage 
of a mile, an explored supply of eighty miles, and an 
acknowledged average motion of twenty feet daily, 
that is, sixty feet at the center, and ten feet at the 
sides. The fall of great masses of ice from its front 
causes a sound that can be heard for miles; and at 
atime of extraordinary falls (one of which we were 
fortunate in seeing) the waves upon the beach are 
lashed into a foam. 

We lay at anchor at that most interesting point 
sixteen hours. While there an enterprising Indian 
came alongside to sell sea-gull eggs. Steaming down 
into the floating ice, a hundred tons of it were se- 
cured to supply the ship until her return. With ex- 
ceptional weather for that region, the snow-capped 
mountains,—especially Fairweather and Crillon with 
surrounding peaks,—were for hours a source of delight, 
We met the revenue cutter Pinta en route from 
Juneau to Sitka. Signaling for them to come to, 
they sent a boat alongside, and some mail was thus 
forwarded. 

The glaciers being the Alaska attraction, our route 
from the last anchorage was to the Davidson glacier, 
astream of ice from the same source and just east of 
the Muir, emptyinginto Lynn Channel. This glacier 
is much smaller than the Muir, and differs from it ma- 
terially, the flow being so slow that it melts from the 
face before reaching the water. Many smaller gla- 
ciers were to be seen on either side of the Lynn 
Channel, as far as we went, 59}° north. Our next 
awakening was near the wharf of the Treadwell gold 
mine, which we visited, a landing having been made 
while we breakfasted. We entered the mine bya 
tunnel, it differing from the ideal gold mine in that 
it is worked like a quarry. This tunnel is run into the 
side of the mountain back of the stamp mill (of 240 
stamp capacity) and through the sides and roof of 
the tunnel, shoots fill the cars on the tracks along its 
centre. On entering we groped along in the dark, 
and at length came upon a miner who had a torch, 
and of whom we purchased a candle; but getting 
astray, we had to retrace our steps, and finally a good 
Samaritan took us in charge and conducted us to the 
quarry. A hammer lying convenient was used to 
break off a few specimens which contain a very small 
amount of gold, if any at all. 

There is a mission for Indian children, established 
by Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends and under 
their care, in charge of a Friend Edwards, at Douglas 
City, a town of 500 inhabitants. We saw this Friend 
and conversed with him. At Juneau, the metropo- 
lis, we again found the Indians and Indian canoes. 
Four miles up the gulch were a number of promising 
mining claims ; and railroad ties along the roadway 
up the gulch, and the unloading from the train of 
several tons of rails, promise transportation. There 
is now about twice as much rail as wagon road in 
Alaska. Theinland seas of southeast Alaska furnish 
water transportation from settlement to settlement. 

Before leaving Juneau, the evening of the 9th, a 
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wind sprang up which prevented our going into 
Takou Inlet and deprived us of the sight of other 
glaciers as we passed it. Icebergs from a glacier 
which discharges into tide-water, came floating down 
from the Inlet. We ran slowly all night, that 
Wrangel Narrows might not be reached too soon and 
cause too early rising. It was predicted in San Fran- 
cisco that the Queen could not pass the Narrows. 
This is one of the attractions to the excursionist, it 
being a comparatively narrow stream with fine 
scenery on either side. As we ran into the clear 
channel the captain remarked quite complacently : 
“They said there was no taking her through there, 
but here she is!” She is the largest ship that has 
ever been on the Alaskan trip. To break the long 
run from Juneau to Nanaimo for coal, a stop of two 
hours at Fort Simpson wasa pleasant surprise. We 
found more comfortable-looking houses there than 
in Alaska; and the Indians looked better dressed 
and had more attractive faces than at any other 
place we stopped. 

On the morning of the 11th we met the City of To- 
peka north-bound. Both vessels having plenty of 
time at their disposal, drew near together, and the 
passengers visited back and forth for an hour at 
least. We had friends on the other vessel, and were 
glad of the opportunity to chat with them. The late 
papers were eagerly perused, being the first news 
from the outside world since we started. Our next 
stop was at Nanaimo, where 500 tons of coal were 
taken on, asupply for the next trip,which commences 
on the 17th inst. We were here some sixteen hours. 
At 10.30 a. m., on the 13th we reached Victoria, the 
point of starting. We remained aboard coming down 
Puget Sound to Tacoma, crossing the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca to Port Townsend, our port of entry. 
The custom-house officials made as thorough an ex- 
amination of the ship, including the tourists’ state- 
rooms, as if we had come from a European port. We 
left a number of our passengers at Seattle, which is 
rapidly recovering from the prostration of last sum- 
mer’s fire. Substantial business blocks of brick and 
stone are finished, others nearing completion. It has 
a fine harbor, and good hotel accommodations now ; 
and when the “ Denny ” is completed, it will be sec- 
ond to none in the country for size, architecture, and 
situation. The same can be said of Tacoma, which 
is lighted by electricity and has a fine electric car 
system 24 miles up the Sound. There is quite a riv- 
alry between the two cities. We recommend to all 
tourists to see for themselves this wonderful country, 
—its beautiful scenery, grand mountains, marvelous 
glaciers, winding straits, and inland seas ;—for it is 
the only way it can be fully appreciated. 

WEE. 


A man may be wrecked as is a ship. Conscience 
isananchor. Terrible it is, but true, that, like the 
anchor, conscience may be carried away.— Victor 
Hugo. 


Keepine Christ’s commandments keeps the eye 
clear, the temper sweet, the will submissive, and the 
affections pure ; in these lies the rich reward.—Cruley 
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POSITION IN PRAYER. 
As time progresses there come to us changes in many 
things, sometimes almost imperceptibly, changes that 
it seems best wisdom to adopt, if in so doing we do 
not do violence to any fixed principle of right. One 
of these is that of position during prayer when as- 
sembled for divine worship in our religious meetings. 
For this no distinct rules appear to have been given; 
but in the custom of rising to the feet when the voice 
of supplication is heard, we have followed some un- 
written law to which it has been held most import- 
ant to conform. In some meetings, however, from a 
variety of causes,—not one of them baving their root 
in irreverence to the Father or disrespect to the sup- 
pliant for Divine favor,—it has become usual to re- 
main seated in most reverent quiet at such seasons, 
this very quiet solemnizing the occasion and ena- 
bling the listeners to hear and respond in feeling to 
every uttered word. 

But with law-abiding Friends there is always a 
sense of unrest at such times, a feeling that some 
rule of Discipline, unwritten though it may be, has 
been violated. Has the time not come to remedy 
this by some authorized expression, commending the 
quiet, reverent attitude, thus avoiding the rustle that 
must occur when any large assembly arise to their 
feet, and when, often, the opening words are lost? 
To mention some of the causes why the standing po- 
sition is not more fully observed we can state that 
some ministers, when they feel called upon to sup- 
plicate the Father, do not deem it incumbent upon 
them to kneel, and the audience, not at once recog- 
nizing the nature of their call, remain seated until 
the opportunity to arise seems lost. Again, some 
concerned person, not acknowledged as a minis- 
ter, perhaps, and remote from the galleries, is drawn 
into a service of prayer—in some cases kneeling—but 
those around, feeling somewhat embarrassed to know 
just what to do, remain seated. With the best of 
feeling on the part of all, there is a sense of distinc- 
tion made in favor of those who are accredited min- 
isters, although all may have recognized the true 
spirit of prayer and entered into sympathy with it. 

In the freedom which the truth gives we all feel 
at liberty to follow our best light in such matters and 











fully accord with the view that prayer is the “ soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed,” and know 
full well that any attitude of the body can neither 
add to nor take from its sincerity, yet we all recog- 
nize that it is best to have some general rule where- 
by we may actin harmony. If our present rule has 
lost its force, is it not well for us to consider another 
that can be properly observed, so that all may feel 
at ease to enter into the true spirit of prayer without 
a distracting sense of being a transgressor? Shall 
we not have an interchange of views on this subject, 
that we reach in some way a proper solution of this 
—to us—important question ? 





DEATHS. 

BARBER.—Sixth month 9th, 1890, of diphtheria, Em- | 
ma, daughter of Dr. Isaac A., and Nellie V. 
Easton, Md., in the sixth year of her age. 

BURR.—Suddenly, at Plainfield, N. J., Sixth month 
24th, 1890, Wm. R. Burr, of Burlington, N. J., formerly of 
Philadelphia, in his 82d year. 

DEACON .—At the residence of Dr. J. D. Janney, near | 
Riverton, N. J., Sixth month 2lst, 1890, Grace Eleanor, 
daughter of A. F. and S. J. Deacon, aged 23 months. 


Sarber, of 


GARRETT.—Sixth month 25th, 1890, at Upper Darby, 
Pa., Abigail S. Garrett, aged 81 years. 

HOAG.—At Easton, N. Y., on Sixth month 22d, 1890, 
Jane, wife of Merritt Hoag, aged 69 years. A member of | 
Easton Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

In public testimony it was said: “ What greater monu- 
ment can be built than this: by her life she hath built up 
for herself a monument of love.” M. E. H. 

HUTTON.—At Chester, Pa., Sixth month 26th, 1890, 
Thomas Y. Hutton, in his 75th year. 

JONES.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Sixth month 23d, 1890, J. Davis Jones, formerly of 
Merion, Pa., in his 78th year; an interested attender of 
Friends’ meetings. 


PARRISH.—In Burlington, N. J., Sixth month 234, 
1890, Samuel Parrish, in his 6lst year, the youngest of the 
children of the late Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Philadelphia; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends’ of Phila- 
del phia. 


He was the youngest of the eleven children of the late 
Dr. Joseph and Susannah Parrish, of Philadelphia, and 
was much interested in historical matters, especially in con- | 
nection with Friends, of which Religious body his ancestors 
for several generations had been active members. 

The large mass of printed and manuscript documents 
which these had collected were by him arranged in several 
large volumes, and contain much of general interest. He 
had largely added to them by purchase or otherwise. | 

In former years many articles of interest were furnished 
to the INTELLIGENCER from his pen, and the account of 
the Friendly Society for the benefit of the Indian Cause 
was issued in a thick pamphlet by Friends’ Historical As- 
sociation of which organization he was Vice-President, 
having united with others of both bodies of Friends in its 
formation. 

His wife died several years since. She (as also his 
brother Edward’s wife) was a daughter of the late Uriah 
Hunt, a Friend of Philadelphia much esteemed. 

This bereavement and other causes had prevented his 
giving much attention to literary matter of late years. \ 
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He was a warm hearted Friend and possessed of many 
admirable traits of character. 

J. M. T.,. dR. 

SHOURDS.—Sixth month 9th, 1890, Sarah, wife of 
Thomas Shourds, in her 84th year; a member of Green- 
wich Monthly and Alloway’s Creek Preparative Meeting, 
N. J. 

SMITH.—At Longport, N. J., Sixth month 25th, 1890, 
Clement W. Smith, of Philadelphia. Interment at Media, 
Pa. 

SMITH.—At Wenonah, N. J., Sixth month 27th, 1890, 
Elma D., daughter of Edgar A. and Tacy Duell Smith, 
aged 5 months. 

SOMERS.—At the residence of her nephew, Wm. P. 
Jones, Conshohecken, Pa., Sixth month 26th, 1890, Eliza- 
beth A., widow of Richard Somers, aged 91. Interment, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

THOMAS.—Sixth month 25th, 1890, Lydia, wife of 
Isaiah Thomas, of Merionville, in her 72d year. Inter- 
ment at Merion Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DR. HENRY T. CHILD. 


Tue sketch of the life of this valuable Friend, which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger of the 16th, and 
was copied into the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 
the 21st of last month, though interesting, still gives 
an inadequate idea of the character and services of 
one who for the last half century has been a promi- 
nent figure in the various charitable and philan- 
thropic works of our city, and in the later years of 
his life was an active worker in the Society of 
Friends, of which he was not only a member by right 
of birth, but from a clear convincement that its prin- 
ciples and testimonies embrace the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity as promulgated by Jesus and 
his apostles. 

To be helpful to others, who were in need, was a 
ruling trait of Henry T. Child’s busy life. No op- 
portunity of doing good to the weakest or humblest 


| of God’s creatures was allowed to pass unimproved. 


In bis very boyhood he was often sent by his mother 
with a warm dinner to some poor pensioner of her 
bounty, or to take some delicacy to the sick and 
needy ; so early in life was this work entered upon 


| that he never knew any other feeling towards the 


unfortunate and suffering but that of tenderness and 


| sympathy. 


It was after the loss of his first wife, that from a re- 
ligious sense of a duty he owed to the afflicted, H. T. 
Child gave up the business in which he was then en- 
gaged to enter upon the study of medicine as his life- 
work; and never was student more devoted, or the 
duties of the profession undertaken with a deeper 
consciousness of its responsibilities. After three 
years of study at the Jefferson Medical College, in 
which he acquitted himself with honor,he graduated, 
and in 1844 opened an office on Arch street above 
Fifth, and entered upon the practice of his profession. 


| The year previous he had married Sarah Ann Nich- 
| olson. Five children were born to them, of whom 


one daughter is the only survivor. In 1852 Dr. Child 
was again left companionless ; two years later he was 
united in marriage with Ellen M. Hancock. They 
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had four children, three of these with their mother 
survive him. 

In 1855 the wave of Spiritualism which swept 
over the land was at its flood, and Dr. Child, whose 
temperament made him susceptible to the influences 
of this mysterious agency, became one of its most 
devoted adherents. With Robert Dale Owen and 
others he entered into an investigation of the phe- 
nomena connected with the manifestations claimed 
for the new science, and finding gross fraud and de- 
ception at the bottom of them, he abandoned the as- 
sociation altogether. In these years of unsettlement 
he was seldom, if ever, seen in the gatherings of 
Friends. 

After the disclosures of the investigation he 
seemed to need the rest and quiet that turns from 
every earthly resource to be alone with the Father 
of Spirits, though he never lost his faith in spiritual 
communion with our departed friends, of whom he 
queried with the Apostle: “Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of 
them that shall inherit salvation?” and that this was 
their mission, as he believed, gave peace and comfort 
to his spirit. 

After the conflict was ended there came a great 
longing for the companionship of Friends, and he 
again became a regular attender of meeting. At one 
of the business meetings of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, in which he still held a membership, he 
arose, and under a deep sense of the requirement laid 
upon him by his Heavenly Father, made a confession 
of his unfaithfulness and gave expression to an earn- 
est desire to return to the fold from which he had 
wandered. It was a stand that only one who had 
seen his own error and was thoroughly imbued with 
a sense of his duty towards his Society, and assurred 
of Divine assistance, could take, and it placed him on 
a basis which was secure aud lasting. Whatever had 
been the weakness of his course, it was,in his own 
words, “A thing of the past ;” henceforth, with the 
help of his Heavenly Father, his desire was to find 
his work in the Society of Friends, to which he had 
become the more closely united since from experi- 
ence he had learned its value. 

Well and faithfully has Dr. Child carried out his 
good resolves. In whatever field the work that op- 
ened before him lay, he never shrank from its per- 
formance. As a public speaker he was welcomed 
wherever he went. His voice was often heard in our 
meetings for worship, and his ministry gave evidence 
that it came from the right source. Truly may it be 
said a valiant has fallen in our Israel,—fallen with his 
armor on, and at the post of duty. 

A tender, loving tribute to his memory was read 
at the last meeting of the Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages, of which he was an ac- 
tive member. It may suitably serve as the close of 
this article: 

“The long and useful life of Dr. Henry T. Child 
has ended, and we, with whom he has labored so 
faithfully, are left to carry alone without bis efficient 
aid, the burdens which he so nobly and unselfishly 
bore. His was surely a life devoted to the happi- 
ness of his fellow-men. In his philanthropic labors 





he never knew what it was to spare himself. His 
time, his energy, his purse, were ever ready to aid a 
suffering brother or sister, and who shall say how 
much the sum of human misery was diminished by 
the devoted efforts of Dr. Child. He was so fearless, 
so outspoken, in bis earnest advocacy of the right, 
and his denunciations of the wrong, that he could 
not fail to make enemies, and many times he has 
been harshly censured, and his motives have been 
impugned. But those of us who have known him 
best and most intimately can testify that his great 
concern in life was to live up to the light given him. 
If ever a man lived in strict accordance with the in- 
junction of George Fox,— Friends, mind the Light,’ 
—it was surely he. That he committed mistakes is 
undoubted, for he was human ; but no one could be 
more earnest than he in correcting a fault or an er- 
rer when convinced that he had been in the wrong. 
His clear and hopeful views of life and its aims and 
purposes, and of the great change which we call 
death, but which is really only the awakening to a 
higher life, presented as they have been so often by 
him on public occasions, are familiar to us all, and 
have been to us many times a source of great com- 
fort and consolation in hours of trial and deep afflic- 
tion. In the early Anti-Slavery days the worn and 
hunted fugitive from Southern bondage found no 
truer nor firmer friend than Dr. Child, and the fami- 
lies of many poor inebriates have had abundant occa- 
sion to bless him for his untiring efforts to save 
them, and restore to them their head and support.” 
The question naturally arises, who shall take up 
and carry forward the many good works that he has 
laid down. It becomes us all, his friends and fellow- 
workers, to be more instant than ever, in season and 
out of season, that we may each do our part toward 
making good the great loss which we have sus- 
tained. L. J.R. 


LETTER FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Our school closed earlier than usual on account of 
the long and serious illness of our beloved Principal, 
E. F. Criley, who was not able to be in school after 
Fourth month 12th. 

When brought low, we realize the nearness of the 
Everlasting Arms always underneath. The Infinite 
Strength renewed daily the forces for body and spir- 
it, so we were able to carry the burden hour by 
hour, and meet the responsibilities that came with 
it. If our thoughts and actions are in harmony with 
the Divine purposes, we will find every need filled 
with generous measure. The powers of the mind 
must be trained to draw away from the outward to 
the inward, and not lose our faith and dependence 
because the outward seems most real and pressing. 

The Father tests all our beliefs, but He can make 
us able to stand amid deep provings, in which He 
means us to turn from human opinions and follow the 
Light as manifested to our own spirits. To do this 
we are often compelled to leave worldly reasons and 
arguments for acloser walk with God, wherein we 
can be guided by Infinite Knowledge. 

Out of this, there came, just before the crisis of 
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the disease, a voice, saying: ‘She is my child ; one 
of my faithful workers ; of her own will she would 
work on; I have taken her in my arms to rest that 
the forces of her being may be renewed for future 
usefulness.” This was a rainbow that brightened 
the cloud. 

Something impels the writing of this personal 
incident,—perhaps the essence will fill a need some- 
where. 

The colored teachers made all the preparations 
for closing and the exercises were interesting and 
entertaining. The Principal went over for the first 
time in six weeks. Since then the many barrels and 
boxes that had accumulated have been unpacked 
and acknowledged. Friends, understand that we sell 
much of the contents; ready-made clothing, part- 
worn hats, shoes, etc., always in demand. Women 
who go to do housework do not get home until nine 
o’clock, and the children cannot do the cutting and 
sewing. Others cook the meals and go to the field, 
and themselves and children always need clothes. 
The little store will be kept open during vacation by 
one of the teachers, F. S. Parker, as money is earned 
hoeing and picking cotton. 

This is a special fund, called “‘ Old Clothes Bank,” 
and the past term has brought us nearly $500. Out 
of this we pay freight, buy all paint, lime, lumber, 
nails, etc., for keeping fences and eleven buildings in 
clean and neat order; a dozen white-wash brushes, 
needed every fall; with tools and many necessary 
things that otherwise would have to come from the 
school treasury. 

It takes much time and labor to unpack, acknow!l- 
edge, and appropriate to the proper place, the con- 
tents; but the most important good is that it teaches 
the people to pay cash instead of going in debt. 
Nothing goes away unpaid for, though they often 
bring part of the money and the article is kept for 
them. We hope some time to have means to pay, 
and the Father will direct us in choosing, the right 
woman to keep this store open all the time; now it 
is closed during school hours. She must be a wo- 
man with judgment and interest in the good of the 
people, who can help them know how to buy. In all 
other stores South, the very things the poor and ig- 
norant cannot afford are kept before their eyes,— 
cheap jewelry, poor finery, cakes and candy, etc.,— 
on which grown people waste their money ; often 
asked if they do not want to buy, or offered as change. 
She will have to be an “ all-around-woman,” for 
there will be great opportunity and need to help 
form all-around-characters. 

This spring an old student said : “ you taught me 
how to save money. People call me stingy, but I 
have been ten years here in Washington, where 
there is every temptation toa man with money. I 
have helped support my father and mother (still in 
the South), clothe the younger children, and have 
two thousand dollars in bank.” 

After eight years’ absence, another came to visit 
us, and told the scholars that ‘‘ Words spoken here 
are in California. I carried them there. Miss S. told 
me never to use tobacco, to gamble, to drink whis- 
key, or stay out late at nights. I never have used 
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tobacco, gambled, or taken a drink of whiskey ; and 
we have lately spent three thousand dollars on our 
church, and every cent went through my hands.” He 
also sends money to keep his aged mother comfort- 
able, and is paying a girl’s way through this school. 

Crumbs of bread, these, returning after many 
days. 

We had given a piece of land on our farm for a 


| church. They have been having “Arbor meetings,” 


which are held in a clearing in a thick grove. Posts 
are put up, and all the top covered with the pine 
boughs and brush ; rough seats under it, and a pulpit, 
the latter a foot high and floored. 

Last First-day we drove out to the dedication. 
What a picturesque sight !--girls and children in 
clean clothes and bright colors, old women with 
snow-white aprons and turbans; the ministers, dea- 
cons, and officers in broadcloth coats and stiff black 
hats, (bought at our stores). Several white men ly- 
ing under trees off among the mules and ox teams, 
but quiet and respectful, listening attentively. 

“The groves were God’s first temples,” and from 
under the spreading branches, amid the singing of 
birds, hymns of praise and prayer went up from 
earnest hearts and devout souls. 

A good man, “ Rev.” J. Carroe, who lives on the 
farm, will be pastor. His black face beamed as he 
said : “ The best thing in the world has come to us 
to-day. We are to have a piece of land to worship 
God on, where we will be free to praise him.” No 
wonder it seemed more, with memories of slavery 
fresh in his and other minds. There were earnest 
words, to dedicate anew each life, the hands, the 
tongue, the eyes, the feet, to bring all into service, so 
that “‘ whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we 
do, do ail to the glory of God.” 

Consulting with them we found they wanted to 
get up a church building by fall, and have twelve dol- 
lars and eighty-five cents towards it. They will hew 
much of the framing; but nails, weather-boarding, 
and flooring must be bought. We propose to give 
four windows, but four more will be needed for a 
house 30 x 40 feet. They will do the work them- 
selves under the direction of A. Page, the head car- 
penter of our Industrial Hall, who will give them a 
day or two without cost. The land is given for 
church and school purposes, both being much needed 
in the settlement, about four miles from Aiken. 

Aiken, S. C., Sixth month 22. M.S. 


“ Never too old to learn,” ‘“ Never too late to 
mend,” are a pair of preposterous proverbs with which 
we seek to hoodwink relentless destiny. What we can 
say with trath is: “ Never too late for him to learn 
who has been always learning.” And about the 
same is all we can safely affirm of the mending.—N. 
M. Mann. 





WE are never more discontented with others than 
when we are discontented with ourselves. The con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing makes us irritable; and 
our heart in its cunning quarrels with what is out- 
side it, in order that it may deafen the clamor 
within.— Amiel. 




































































































































































































































































NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING, Sixth month 5th, ap- 
pointed a large committee, (31 members), on circular 
meetings, and a series of meetings has been arranged, 
to be held during the summer and autumn, as fol- 
lows: 

Pedricktown, Seventh month 13, at 3 p. m. 

Upper Greenwich, Eighth month 3, at 10 a. m. 

Mullica Hill, Eighth month 17, at 10 a. m. 

Pedricktown, Ninth month 7, at 3 p. m. 

Salem, Ninth month 21, at 10 a. m. 

Greenwich, (Cumberland county), Tenth month 5, 
at 10 a. m. 

Pedricktown, Tenth month 19, at 3 p. m. 

Cape May meeting-house, (Ocean View station), 
Tenth month 19, at 10.30 a. m. 

Alloway’s Creek, Eleventh month 2, at 10 a. m. 

Woodstown, Eleventh month 23, at 10.30 a. m., to 
be attended by all the members of the committee. 
(Also in the evening of the same day, at 7 o’clock, a 
youths’ meeting.) 

Pedricktown, Eleventh month 30, at 10 a. m. 


—The Committee of the Yearly Meeting, on the 
Education of the Colored People of the South, held 


a meeting on the 27th instant, nine members being | 


present. The subject in the care of the committee 


was generally discussed, and several members ex- | 


pressed the feeling that either there should be some 
definite plan of labor developed, or the committee 
should be released by the yearly meeting. 


of the yearly meeting, (that among the Indians be- 
ing substantially given up), was spoken of, and it 
was urged that it would be a good thing for the So- 
ciety, and especially the younger members, to keep 
alive a work like this. A sub-committee was named 
to prepare the draft of a letter to Friends calling 
attention to the concern, and of another to engage the 
interest of members of the First-day schools,—these 
to be presented to a general meeting of the commit- 
tee hereafter. 


YEARLY MEETING TEMPERANCE WORK. 
A STATED meeting of the Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting, was held on Seventh-day the 2lst ult., with 
a fair attendance. 


The | 
small amount of philanthropic labor now in the care | 


Much routine work was accom- | 
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plished. The sub-committees on the several subjects | 


that are under the care of the body were re-ap- 
pointed, a few vacancies caused by death or removal 


being filled with the names of the new members | 


that have been added to the committee. The reports 


from the several departments of work were interest- | 


ing, and show that the members are not idle. 

The death of Dr. Henry T. Child was announced, 
and feeling and appropriate tributes (one in writ- 
ing), were offered to his memory. The following 
minute, embracing the general thought expressed, 
was adopted and entered upon the minutes : 


“The attention of the Committee being drawn at | 


this time to the decease of our fellow member, Henry 
T. Child, we have felt it right to bear our testimony 
to his faithful labors in the cause we are serving, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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hoping that his mantle of energy and love of his fel- 
low men may descend upon those of us still left to 
do battle with the fearful evil of Intemperance. We 
take earnest note of his beneficent example, trusting 
to that Power which we believe directed and 
strengthened him to be with us.” 

After an extended session the commitee ad- 
journed. 


VACATION DAYS. 
THE school-bell rings with cheerful sound, 
To hasten the slow, late-comer ; 
“To-morrow we'll play,” 
Itseems to say, 
“ Hurrah for the first vacation day! 
Hurrah for a merry summer!” 


The faithful bell, now the school is done, 
Must pause in its daily swinging ; 
Does it miss the noise 
Of the girls and boys 
And long to echo vacation joys 
With a peal of its wildest ringing ’ 


Soon, over the country far and wide, 
There are ripples of happy laughter ; 
For the children know 
Where the berries grow, 
Where the purling streams thro’ the mead- 
ows flow, 
And the hurrying brooks speed after. 


They know where the mountains lift their heads, 
By the great sky-curtain bounded ; 
And their voices leap 
To the craggy steep, 
Ant wake the echoes from out their sleep, 
With shouts that are thrice resounded. 


They know where the sea lies blue and calm 
In the bright mid-summer weather ; 
And they love to stand 
On the shining sand, 
Where the tide rolls up, 
in hand, 


and then, hand 


To plunge in the wave together. 


They love to loiter in leafy woods, 
And list to the squirrel’s scolding, 
As they climb to a seat 
Near his safe retreat, 
Or fall on a couch, all spicy sweet, 
Of feathery ferns unfolding. 


But, by and by, in the autumn days, 
Ere the bee has deserted the clover, 
When the sound of the bell 
Shall rise and swell, 
Will the little folk laungh—now who can 
tell— 
To hear that vacation is over? 
-~Anna M. Pratt, in St. Nicholas. 


CONTENTMENT. 
CONTENTMENT knocked at a poet’s heart; 
The poet gave an impatient start, 

To see such a stranger there. 
Infinite longings, beautiful dreams, 
Wonderful thoughts on numberless themes, 
Metaphors rich and rare, 








Sensitive sentiments morbidly sad, 

Exquisite raptures, hopes half mad,— 
For these there was plenty of room to spare, 
But none for Contentment anywhere. 


She next approached a philosopher’s soul ; 
The sage put down some mystical scroll, 
And a vexed look crossed his face. 
Whether the will is bound or free, 
Whether there was an eternity, 
Whether all matter and space 
Only exist as part of the mind, 
These and more of a similar kind, 
Were secrets long he had sought to trace ; 
Till found, Contentment could have no place. 


She went to the house of a millionaire, 
But the poor rich man was full of care, 
And begged of her not to stay. 
One, who had only lived for fame, 
Sighing at last for a loftier aim, 
Told her to go away. 
Those who had most of wealth and ease 
Always appeared the hardest to please ; 
And even the people who seemed most gay 
Asked her to call another day. 


At length she entered a peasant’s breast ; 

The poor man gladly received his guest 
As an angel passing by. 

Proud of his garden, pleased with his cot, 

Plain though his fare, and humble his lot, 
Gratitude beamed from his eye. 

Peacefully here she hoped to remain ; 

But soon she heard the peasant complain 
Of some small trouble, and then, with a sigh, 
Contentment left earth and flew to the sky. 


—J. T. Chapman. 


WHICH? | 
Two seeds by the sowers were dropped as they 
passed ,— | 
The one grows daily with noble increase, 
The other but molders and rots away ; 
The one bears foliage, flowers, and fruit, 
The other a loathsome, dank decay ; 
Yet round each one was the warm earth’s rest, 
And the sheltered dark, where things grow best. 
Which seed, O sower! did your hand cast? 


Two thoughts by the speakers were uttered broad- 
cast, 
The one is aglow with purity, strength ; 
The other a foul and blighting breath. 
For the one is Love, true, tender, divine: 
The other is Sin, whose harvest is death. | 
In the dark of a heart each one was born, 
The light of life, and the lie forsworn. 
Which thought, O speaker! through your lips 
passed ? 





—Hannah Coddington, in S. S. Times. 


SHADOWS. 
NOTHING but shadows, yet wondrously fair, 
As they ripple and dance in the soft summer air; 
Nothing but phantoms, shadowy leaves, 
Painted by sunbeams, swayed by the breeze, 
Clothing so daintily turret and wall, 
Falling so lightly on cottage and hall, 
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Tracing fresh beauties, now here and now there, 
Hiding each blemish with tend’rest care. 
As some good fairy a magic spell weaves, 
And charms into beauty the scars that time leaves, 
So kindly thy mission, O shadows so fair, 
As ye merrily dance in the soft summer air. 

C. M., in Philad’a Ledger. 


EDIBLE BIRDS’ NESTS. 

TRAVELERS going from Hong Kong to Bangkok or 
Singapore by steamer pass along the coast off Annam 
and near a group of islands that are at once pictur- 
esque and curious. Behind them is Tourane, an an- 
cient French settlement, the stopping-place of steam- 
ers bound for Hue and Haiphong, and destined to 
be an important commercial port in a not very distant 
future. 

Several of these islands produce an important ar- 
ticle of commerce—that is, the edible birds’ nests, 
which have caused considerable learned discussion 
among scientists. They are as dear to the Chinese 
palate as to the Chinese purse. It is a singular fact 
that Annan is the only country that produces them. 
Why the swallows select this locality as a habitation, 
and no other, when there are islands apparently as 
eligible scattered all along the Asiatic coast from Su- 
matra to Korea, is a mystery that the scientists who 
have given the subject so much attention have never 
attempted to elucidate. Had Banquo lived in these 
times, he might have given an explanation as poetic 
and reasonable as that which he gave to Duncan for 
the preference manifested by the Scotch martins 
for the pure and delicate air that bathed Macbeth’s 
castle. The swallows’ nests are a source of riches to 
the region. Their value is said to have been dis- 
covered some hundreds of years ago, during the reign 
of Gia Long, who promised a liberal reward to any- 
one who would discover a new and profitable article 
of export within his realm. The nests discovered on 
the island of Nam Ngai were presented to the Sov- 
ereign, who, faithful to his promise, offered a patent 
of nobility to the finder. This was respectfully de- 
clined, and, instead, a monopoly of the harvest was 
accepted by the discover for himself and his de- 
scendants. This privileged family was to pay yearly 
80 pounds of the nests to the Emperor as royalty. 
On the other hand, they were to be exempt from 
personal taxes, from military service, and from con- 
tributions of personal labor, such as are common in 
Oriental countries. They formed a family league of 
40 or 50 men, elected two of their number as leaders, 
under the title of gnan and doi,and founded a village 
convenient for their commerce, which still exists 
under the name of Yen Xa—“ Village of the Swal- 
lows’ Nests.” The nests are the product of a salivary 
secretion of the birds. As to their mercantile value, 
they are divided into three distinct categories. The 
most valuable are those into which there enters a 
certain proportion of the blood. These are called yen 
huyet. Singularly enough, they can only be produced 
by the birds affected with a malady which resembles 
consumption, and which is attended by copious hem- 
orrhage. Nests of this kind are in great demand. 
They are rare, and are gathered only in the spring. 
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Local tradition says that these birds died of ex- 
haustion, or of consumption in its advanced stages, 
before the end of the second winter. Scientists 
being scarce among the Annamese, and the French 
colonists not having yet had sufficient time for ob- 
servation, it is not known whether this disease is pe- 
culiar only to a part of the birds or whether the 
salivary secretion that causes the malady causes 
the death of all of them after a year or two of 
existence. The smallness of the quantity of these 
nests annually gathered—which is only three or 
four pounds—would seem to indicate that the dis- 
ease is only partial and peculiar to those possessed of 
the weakest lungs. All other nests (yan 800) are 
classed as second quality. Nothing but the saliva of 
the bird enters into their construction. They are 
gathered in the spring, summer, and autumn. The 
spring barvest is the most valuable because it in- 
cludes the two qualities. Two nests of the first quality 
weigh one ounce, and are worth at the place of pro- 
duction five Mexican dollars at current value in An- 
nam. Those of the second quality are worth little 
more than halfas much. The summer gathering is 
entirely of nests of the second quality. They are 
smaller and less compact. It requires four of these 
to make an ounce, which is worth two Mexican dol- 
lars. The autumn harvest is still less valuable. The 
nests are scarce and not highly esteemed. It requires 
seven to make an ounce, which is not worth more 
than $1.20 to $1.40. Experts express the opinion 


that this third gathering should be dispensed with, 


since it is worth so little, and there is danger of 
destroying the eggs. Nearly all the nests are sold to 
the Chinese living in the cities of Annam and Ton- 
quin or sent to Chinese ports. Only the Chinese and 


some high mandarins of the Court of Hue, who prefer | 


the Chinese cuisine, can afford the luxury. They 
are eaten by the Chinese cooked with flesh or with 
sugar, having first been cleaned of all extraneous 
substances by a liberal application of hot water. 
When cooked with fowl or game, fruit of the water 
lily is added. Chinese physicians prescribe them 
as a sovereign remedy for diseases of the lungs, 
asthma, disordered digestion, and most other mala- 
dies. If they have curative qualities of the kind 
mentioned, they probably share them with other 
alimentary substances containing more or less gela- 
tine. The good qualities of the nests are estimated 
no doubt in proportion to the price. It is certain 
that as an article of diet, they have made little im- 
pression on Western nations. 

The harvest is made in a manner simple and pic- 
turesque. Sections of bamboo are thrust into the 
holes in the side all the way up the precipice, form- 
ing an immense ladder by whose rounds the coolies 
ascend, detaching with a knife as they go, the nests 
glued to the walls. One of the family which mo- 
nopolizes the industry watches meanwhile anxiously 
below to see that the laborer does not, in gathering, 
detach some portion of the precious nest and secrete 
it about his person. The operation is full of danger, 
and annually costs several lives. The monopoly is at 
this moment in danger of passing into other hands. 
A rich Chinese company of Hong Kong, which is 
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| like it. 
| haltungs-schule (housekeeping school). 





building a handsome European hotel at Tourane, and 
which has branch houses in the principal cities of 
Annam and Tonquin, is offering the Hue Govern- 
ment a handsome bonus for the privilege of gather- 
ing the nests. The monopolists are greatly excited 
at the prospect of losing it, and in support of their 
claim are offering in evidence the very document 
given to their ancestors by the Emperor Gia Long. 
Money is needed at the Court of Hue, and the an- 
cient manuscript will be critically scrutinized by 
Annamese officials to discover if it is indeed a grant 
in perpetuity, or whether there is not a chance to 
make a good round sum by the transfer. In the 
meantime the swallows, instead of seeking haunts 
free from invasion, come back punctually with every 
recurring season, regardless of their health and this 
increasing spoliation. Other swallows in other coun- 
tries can return peacefully to their last year’s nests 
in the ensuing spring. These swallows of Annam 
must keep on pandering to an aristocratic desire, 
building and rebuilding their homes, and giving their 
life’s blood forever to satisfy a diseased appetite.— 
Shanghai Courier. 


GERMAN HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOLS. 
Unirep Sratres Consul Monaghan, at Mannheim, Ger- 
many, has for the subject of one of his official reports 
the housekeeping schools in that country, which 
have done so much to make German women superior 
housewives. He says: 

There are no better trained and drilled house- 
keepers than German women. The time German 
boys give to Greek, Latin, mathematics, and “ the 
military ” the girls give to simpler tasks and to learn- 
ing how to be good, careful, saving, industrious wives 
and mothers. I must confess 1 never saw anything 
Every town, city, and district has its house- 
Every once in 
awhile they exhibit, the exercises being practical and 
theoretical, the latter usually covering such themes 
as general knowledge of housekeeping; instruction 
in the nutritions of various foods, their qualities and 
ratios to a certain standard, their effects as blood, 
flesh, and fat producers, etc., care of the sick, know!- 
edge of and nursing and caring for children; house- 
hold arithmetic, mental and on slates. The practical 
part at the exhibitions consists of exercises in sewing 
by hand and with a machine, ironing, mending 
(patching), knitting (they are born knitters, seem to 
do it instinctively), crocheting, etc., and the making 
and keeping of butter and cheeses. 

It is astonishing how carefully, cleanly, tirelessly, 
happily they work, singing all the time some lullaby 
song of Schiller or other national poet. Order is a 
German housefrau’s first law. They develop a skill 
that seems astonishing. The scholars go to these 
schools, not as to a task, but as to a playground, with 
zest and interest. At the exhibitions one sees all 
kinds of products, which, like valuable works of art 
reveal their beauties only on close inspection, and 
awaken most interest under a careful and minute ex- 
amination. The best way to give our people an idea 
of these schools and their work is to present a whole 
course : 
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(1) The course has for its object the teaching of 
housekeeping— 

(a) Cooking, baking, washing, milking, uses of 
milk, making of butter and cheeses, and care of a 
kitchen or vegetable garden. 

(b) Ironing, sewing, mending, patching, knitting, 
clothes (dress) making, etc. The scholars bring their 
own working tools and stuff to work with and on. 
The things made and mended are exhibited on the 
last day of school, and afterwards given to the scholar 
who made them. 

(c) General instructions in housekeeping, and in 
regard to preserving health when possessed and ob- 
taining it when lost; also, household book-keeping. 

(2) At the head of each school is a special com- 
mittee of five, chosen from the district committee. 
This special committee has charge of the admission, 
dismissal, etc., of scholars; also of the rooms, the 
food, clothing, etc., of the boarding scholars, and has 
also an active part to play in seeing that the scholars 
are properly and carefully instructed. They care- 
fully inspect all work performed, for this purpose vis- 
iting the school from time to time during hours of in- 
struction. 

(5) Children are expected to visit the school of 
their own district, though exceptions are sometimes 
made, and children out of one district admitted into 
the school of another. The girls must be sixteen 
years old and of good character. 

(4) Boarding scholars (and most are such) pay 1 
mark per day for board. This goes into the district 
fund. The payments are made in two installments, 
one after the first two months, the second at the end 
of each term. 

(5) There are two courses, in summer and in win- 
ter. The summer course begins May 1 and continues 
till the time of harvest, when the girls return to help 
in the fields and on the farm at home. The winter 
term begins in November and continues till Easter, 
or thereabouts, with a two weeks’ vacation at Carist- 
mas and New Year’s. Each term has a length of 
about five months. 

The plan of studies is prepared by the special 
committee of the district and the teachers. It aims 
to be as near practical as possible. Anything like 
the so-called French or fine cooking is seldom, if at 
all, indulged in. The manner of cooking taught is 
that based upon a scientific knowledge of all kinds 
of foods, animal and vegetable, and the best manner 
of producing them to secure pleasant taste and health. 
The programme for the summer term is a follows: 

Kitchen class —From 4.30 to 5.30 o’clock, getting 
up, dressing, and bed-making; 5.30 to 6, cooking cof- 
fee; 6 to 9, cooking and general work in the kitchen ; 
9 to 9.15, luncheon ; 9.15 to 11.30, cooking and general 
work in the kitchen; 11.30 to 12, dinner; 12 to 1.30, 
work in the kitchen; 1.30 to 3, all kinds of hand- 
working; 3 to 3.30, luncheon; 3.30 to 4.30, instruc- 
tion ; 4.30 to 6.30, cooking and kitchen work. 

Second Class —From 5 to 5.45 o’clock, getting up, 
dressing, and bed-making; 5.45 to 7.30, breakfast, 
room-cleaning, lamp-trimming; 7.30 to 9, womanly 
band-working, knitting, mending, etc.; 9 to 9.15, 
luncheon ; 9.15 to 11.30, hand-work of all kinds; 11.30 
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to 12, dinner; 1 to 3, hand-work ; 3 to 3.15, luncheon ; 
3.30 to 4.30, instruction ; 4.30 to 6, hand-work for wo- 
men ; 6 to 6.30 arrangement of rooms; 6 to 6.30, for 
both classes, supper. 

Evenings.—First class: 7 to 8 o’clock, work in 
kitchen; 8 to 9, light band-work and finishing of 
tasks. Second class; 7 to 9 o’clock, light hand-work. 

First class, plan for theoretical instruction—From 
3.30 to 4.30 o’clock, Mondays, progressive instruc- 
tions; 3.30 to 4.30, Tuesdays, hand-work ; 7 to 8, care 
of the sick; 2.30 to 3.30, Wednesdays, cooking les- 
sons; 3.30 to 4,30, instructions for further improve- 
ment ; 3.30 to 4.30, Thursdays, lessons in housekeep- 
ing ; 3.30 to 4.30, Fridays, improvement instructions ; 
3.30 to 4.30, Saturdays, instructions in the relative 
values of foods, their parts, effects, etc. 

Anything more than a mere idea of the good done 
and being done by these schools it is not in the 
power of a pen to give; they are a part of that splen- 
did system of education which is at the bottom of 


Germany’s wonderful progress—more than wonder- 


ful when one thinks of her very limited resources, 
the niggardliness of her soil, inclemency of her cli- 
mate, and large areas of swamps and land good for 
little or nothing. I have myself seen so many prac- 
tical examples of their good that I not only approve 
of, but most heartily commend them to the consid- 
eration of our school-boards. I have seen young 
girls from eighteen to twenty-five take hold of and 
direct and run large households, superintending the 
buying, arranging, cooking, and serving of meals, 
and a hundred household duties. These schools, 
however, give training to all classes, and fit girls to 
fill almost any station in life, whether of wife or 
housekeeper, cook or general servant. 


POISON-IVY AND POISON-SUMACH. 


THERE need be no trouble in identifying the poison- 
ivy in any of its forms. The hairy trunk will often 
serve us, but there are two other features which are 
of much more value. First let us remember that its 
leaves are always grouped in threes whatever the out- 
lines of their more or less wavy margins. In some 
sections the plant is always called the “ three-leaved 
ivy.” And this naturally leads me to a consideration 
of that other vine with similar habits, which is com- 


| monly known in the same localities as the “ five-leaved 


ivy,” and a leaf of which I have here pictured under 
the title of “an innocent victim.” This is a leaf of 
the Ampelopsis quinquefolia (quinquefolia—five leaves), 
also called Virginia creeper and woodbine. Look at 
the leaf, and fix its form in your mind. This is one 
of our most beautiful native climbers. It is allied to 
the grape-vine, is perfectly harmless, and is the one 
plant that has to suffer from suspicion, being often 
destroyed under the impression that it is the “ poi- 
son-ivy.” 

Four things need to be committed to memory to 
insure safety against our poison-sumachs : 

First. The thre2-leaved ivy is dangerous. 

Second. The five-leaved is harmless. 

Third. The poison-sumachs have white berries. 
Fourth. No red-berried sumach is poisonous. 
Both the poison-ivy and poison sumach, though 
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unlike in appearance of foliage, have similar white 
berries growing in small, slender clusters from the 
axils of the leaves. In all other sumachs the berries 
are red and in close bunches at the ends of the 
branches, and far from being dangerous, yield a 
frosty-looking acid which is most agreeable to the 
taste, and wholesome withal. With these simple 
precepts fixed in the mind, no one need fear the dan- 
gers of the thickets. Nor need any one repeat the 
hazardous exploit of two young ladies whom I know, 
one of whom, as a committee on church decoration 
in a country town, brought ber arms full of the scar- 
let autumn branches of the venomoussumach ; while 
the other one sent the writer a really beautiful group 
of carefully arranged rare grasses and mosses gener- 
ously decked with the white berries of the poison- 
ivy. Both of these rash maidens, I believe, paid the 
severe penalty of their botanical innocence.— William 
Hamilton Gibson, in Harper’s Young People. 


MEN AND WOMEN NOW. 


How is man, in this generation, equipping himself 
for the future? He is a money-making animal. That 
is beyond dispute. Never before were there such 
business men as this generation can show—Napo- 
leons of finance, Alexanders of adventure, Shake- 
speares of speculation, Porsons of accumulation. He 
is great in his field, but is he leaving the intellectual 
province to woman? Does he read as much as she 
does? Is he becoming anything but a newspaper- 
made person? Is his mind getting to be like the 
newspaper? Speaking generally of the mass of busi- 
ness men,—and the mass are business men in this 
country,—bave they any habit of reading books? 
They have clubs, to be sure, but of what sort? With 
the exception of a conversation club, here and there, 
and a literary club, more or less perfunctory, are they 
not mostly social clubs for comfort and idle lounging, 
many of them known, as other workmen are, by their 
“chips”? What sort of a book would a member 
make of “ Chips from my Workshop”? Do the young 
men to any extent join in Browning clubs and Shake- 
speare clubs and Dante clubs? Do they meet for the 
study of history,of authors, of literary periods, for 
reading and discussing what they read? Do they 
in concert dig in the encyclopeedias, and write papers 
about the correlation of forces, and about Savonarola, 
and about the Three Kings? In fact what sort of a 
hand would the Three Kings suggest to them? In 
the large cities the women’s clubs, pursuing literature 
art, languages, botany, history, geography, geology, 
mythology, are innumerable. And there is hardly 
a village in the land that has not one to six clubs of 
young girls who meet once a week for some intellect- 
ual purpose. What are the young men of the villages 
and cities doing meantime? How are they prepar- 
ing to meet socially these young ladies who are culti- 
vating their minds? Are they adapting themselves 
to the new conditions? Or are they counting, as 
they always have done, on the adaptability of women, 
on the facility with which the members of the 
bright sex can interest themselves in base ball and 
the speed of horses and the chances of the “ street” ? 
Is it comfortable for the young man, when the talk is 





about the last notable book or the philosophy of the 
popular poet or novelist, to feel that laughing eyes 
are sounding his ignorance? Man is anoble creation, 
and he has fine and sturdy qualities which command 
the admiration of the other sex ; but how will it be 
when that sex, by reason of superior acquirements, is 
able to look down on him intellectually ?—Charles 
Dudley Warner, in Harper’s Magazine. 





“ON LACK OF CONSCIENCE AS A MEANS 
OF SUCCESS.” 

Tue following closes an editorial in the Century with 
the above title: “The fact is that there is altogether 
too much reverence for rascals and for rascally meth- 
ods, on the part of tolerably decent people. Rascal- 
ity is picturesque, doubtless, and in fiction it has 
even its moral uses; but in real life it should have 
no toleration; and it is,as a matter of fact, seldom 
accompanied by the ability that it brags. 

“ One proof that the smart rogue is not so smart 
as he thinks, and as others think, is that he so often 
comes to grief. He arrives at his successes through 
his knowledge of the evil in men ; he comes to grief 
through his ignorance of the good in men. He 
thinks he knows ‘ human nature,’ but he only half 
knows it. Therefore he is constantly in danger of 
making a fatal mistake. For instance, his excuse to 
himself for lying and trickery is that lying and trick- 
ery are indulged in by others—even by some men 
who make a loud boast of virtue before the world. 
A little more or less of lying and trickery seems to 
make no difference, he assumes,—especially so long 
as there is no public display of lies and tricks,—for 
he understands that there must always be a certain 
outward propriety in order to insure even the infe- 
rior kind of success he is aiming at. But, having no 
usable conscience to guide him, he underrates the 
sensitiveness of other consciences,—and especially 
the sensitiveness of that vague sentiment called 
‘public opinion,’—and he makes a miscalculation, 
which, if it does not land him in the penitentiary, at 
least makes him of no use to his respectable allies ; 
therefore, of no use to his semi-criminal associates 
therefore, a surprised, miserable, and vindictive fail- 
ure.” 


For vast multitudes life is unutterably sad and 
bitter, for many others it is dull and insipid, for 
others one long disappointment, for none is it its 
own reward. It will always wear this aspect to the 
sensitive and the thoughtful unless some other ele- 
ment or power is brought in. Man cannot well face 
life without some shield between. He may fight 
ever so bravely, but the spears of life will be too 
many and too sharp for him. And no shield will 
thoroughly defend him but God. The lowest, by its 
very condition, demands the highest; the weakest 
calls out for the strongest. You have but to name 
God before sorrow and it changes color; name him 
before burdens and they grow less ; name him be- 
fore the vanity of life and it disappears. The whole 
sphere and scene of life is changed, lifted into a 
realm of power and wisdom and gladness.—T. T. 
Munger. 








